74    HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
" Sense Austen never minded confessing that her family were omnivorous
a*4Senst- novel readers. No doubt, there was great merriment among
. *? M the Steventon girls when Mrs Radcliffe's Sicilian Romance and
*tifon *con- Romance of the Forest were far outdone by The Mysteries of
temporary Udolpho, the great event of 1794. Here was another exquisitely
romances sensitive heroine, ignorant as a new-born babe of the wickedness
of the world, preserving in the most terrifying situations her
faith in the constancy and prowess of her lover, who is not less
refined than herself, and shares all her raptures for scenery, music,
and poetry. Elinor and Marianne has disappeared, and we can
only conjecture what it was like; but we are probably not far
from the truth in supposing it to have been a simple contrast
between a young lady, as innocent and as fervid and trustful as
Mrs Radcliffe's Adeline or Emily,1 and her wiser sister, and
between their histories, the result of these contrary dispositions.
u Sense," the young lady who behaves rationally, would have her
trials, but would surmount them and have nothing to complain
about in fortune; whilst the foolish virgin would meet with
nothing but trouble. Precisely how much of the touching re-
lations between the sisters and of the comedy of the family history
of the Dashwoods was introduced when the novel in letters came
to be recast, can never be known. But it is not illegitimate to
suppose that the points in which this comes closest of all Jane's
novels to Cecilia, her favourite among Fanny Burney's novels,
date from the first draft. The book went through two revisions,
before it appeared at last in 1811, and of course it must be judged
by this final shape.
Parallel      The formality remained:  the two heroines, the antithesis of
history of disposition and attitude, and the dual plot, for both sisters have
the two     tjjejr 0^^^ to go through, the parallel furnishing excellent
openings for Jane Austen's irony.   In the final version, at any
rate, the character who engages the warmest sympathies is the
erring Marianne. If there was at first any caricature in this gentle
figure, it has been completely expunged.   Extravagant she is;
but her very extravagance is appealing, it is so entirely devoid of
affectation and even of self-love.   It is less the wrong to herself
1 See Volume V. 194-199. For quiet raillery of the craze for ruins, blasted
trees, and similar constituents of romantic scenery) see in particular Edward's con-
versation with Marianne at the beginning of chapter xviii. (Sense and Sensibility).